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may conclude that the strength of long similar pillars of wrought and 
cast iron will be nearly as 12 to 7. 

It is also worthy of note that, if the same pillar be bent in different 
degrees, T will vary as h, while 8 remains constant ; whence it follows 
from equation (I.) that W, the weight which keeps the pillar bent, is 
nearly the same whether the flexure be greater or less. This statement 
would, be accurately true, were it not that equation (L), on which it is 
founded, is only approximate. It will, however, agree very closely with 
experiment so long as h is considerable, that is, whenever the flexure is 
not slight. From this it follows, that any weight which will produce 
considerable flexure will be very near the breaking weight, as a trifling 
addition to it will bend the pillar very much more, and strain the fibres 
beyond what they can bear. 



The Secbetaby of Council, for Hoddeb M. "Westkopp, Esq., read a 
paper— 

Ok the Fanaux de Cimitiebes and the Roxjnd Towebs. 

In reading De Caumont's " Rudiments d'Archeologie," I have been 
struck with a remarkable analogy between the Irish Round Towers and 
what are named in De Caumont's work "Fanaux de Cimitieres," and 
also "Lanterns of the Dead." The following is his description of 
them : — 

" Fanaux de Cimitieres are hollow towers, round or square, having at 
their summit several openings, in which were placed, in the middle ages 
(twelfth and thirteenth centuries), lighted lamps, in the centre of large 
cemeteries. The purpose of the lamp was to light, during the night, 
funeral processions which came from afar, and which could not always 
reach the burial-ground before the close of day. The beacon, lighted, 
if not always, at least on certain occasions, at the summit of the towers, 
was a sort of homage offered to the memory of the dead — a signal re- 
calling to the passers-by the presence of the departed, and calling upon 
them for their prayers. Mr. Villegille has found in Pierre de Cluni, 
who died in 1 156, a passage which confirms my opinion. These are the 
words in which he expresses himself with regard to the small tower of 
the beacon of the monastery of Cherlieu : — ' Obtinet medium cemiterii 
locum structura quaedam lapidea, habens in summitate sui quantitatem 
unius lampadis capacem, quae ob reverentiam fidelium ibi quiescentium, 
totis noctibus fulgore suo locum ilium sacratum illustrat.' 

" Mr. Lecointre Dupont remarks, that these towers or beacons are 
found particularly in cemeteries which were by the side of high-roads, 
or which were in greatly frequented places. ' The motive for erecting 
these beacons was,' he says, ' to save the living from the fear of ghosts 
and spirits of darkness, with which the imagination of our ancestors 
peopled the cemeteries during the night-time ; to protect them from 
that timore noeturno, from that negotio perambulante in tenelris of whom 
the Psalmist speaks ; lastly, to incite the living to pray for the dead.' 
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"As to the origin of these sepulchral towers, and chapels surmounted 
by towers (these I shall mention further on), nothing certain is known, 
lie Cointre thinks that they are of very ancient origin, and can be 
traced, perhaps, to the early periods of Christianity. "Without disputing 
this opinion, which would require to be confirmed by authorities which 
I am not in a position to produce, I think that it was about the twelfth 
century, consequently about the time of the Crusades, that the greater 
number of these erections were built ; for, among those which remain, 
I know of none to which an earlier date can be assigned than that of 
the end of the eleventh century, and many are of the thirteenth. If 
we are to judge by those which remain, few sepulchral chapels with 
towers were built after the thirteenth century ; some of these which 
were rebuilt in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries took the form of 
a high tower. Such is, at Bordeaux, the tower of Peyberland, not far 
from the cathedral. This very high tower was commenced in 1481, 
and finished in 1492, but it has succeeded or was built on a sepulchral 
chapel; for it is well known that, in 1897, the base on which it was 
built was used as a sepulchral vault, and that over the sepulchral vault 
was a chapel, in which the canons celebrated mass. The belfry of 
St. Michael, of the same town, which has a sepulchral vault at its base, 
and which is of the fifteenth century (1480), has been, perhaps, also 
built over some sepulchral vault ; it is detached from the church, and 
is in the midst of a plot of ground which formed the ancient cemetery." 

De Caumont then describes one of the towers at Antigny, near 
St. Savin, department of Vienne : — " It is in the middle of a square, 
before the parish church, which evidently formed part of the ancient 
cemetery, for it is almost completely paved with tombstones. Pour 
square windows turned towards the east, west, north, and south, open, 
under its roof, at the summit of the tower ; it was there the light was 
placed. The door was at some distance from the ground." 

He then mentions others : — " The Fanal of Fenioux is in the 
cemetery of the village, at a hundred paces from the church, opposite 
the south door. 

" The Fanal of Estrees occupies nearly the centre of a large plot of 
ground, to the south of which is the ancient road from Buzancais to 
Palluan, and to the north of which are the remains of the parish church 
of Estrees, a building of the eleventh century, the choir of which is still 
remaining. This plot of ground was formerly the burial-ground of the 
parish. This tower has an octagonal basement; its height is eight 
metres thirty centimetres. 

" The Fanal of Ciron is one hundred and fifty metres from the 
church of the village, and, like that of Estrees, is in the centre of a vast 
cemetery. 

" The Fanal of Terigny l'Eveque was also in a cemetery, about three 
hundred paces from the church, near which passed the ancient road, 
which, according to Mr. Dumazy, was the ancient way which led from 
Mans to the Boman camp at Songe. It is terminated by a conical roof ; 
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its four windows face the four cardinal points. Its height is eleven 
metres seventy centimetres." 

He adds : — " I could also mention several towers, pointed out by dif- 
ferent authors, which ought to be assigned to this class of structure 
which I have pointed out." 

This description, it must be allowed, bears a very striking resem- 
blance to everything that is characteristic of the Hound Towers. They 
are almost all placed unsymmetrically at some little distance from the 
churches, in the centre of a burial-ground. In much frequented places, 
such as Clonmacnoise and Glendalough, they have been even used for 
sepulchral purposes, as skeletons have been found beneath the floors of 
several Bound Towers, as at Ardmore, Cloyne, Drumbo, and other places; 
their windows face the east, west, north, and south ; and, further, there 
is a tradition that they were used for beacons. Their doors are at some 
distance from the ground, which was evidently for the purpose of raising 
a ladder through the door, into the tower. They are also of nearly the 
same period, none being later than the thirteenth century. 

De Caumont adds further : — " Sometimes the Fanaux have been re- 
placed by sepulchral chapels, surmounted by a hollow tower and a 
beacon. Sepulchral chapels were evidently for the same purpose as the 
towers ; for they, too, had beacons at their summit. They could be also 
used for the purpose of exposing the bodies of the 
deceased before burial, of celebrating mass, and 
for other purposes, the memory of which has 
passed away. I know but one in a state of pre- 
servation, that of the ancient cemetery of the nuns 
of Fontevrault. It is square ; from the summit 
of the stone roof of the building arises a hollow 
tower, of four or five metres high, bearing a lan- 
tern at its summit ; each face is pierced with an 
opening ; a conical roof covers the whole. In the 
interior, the chapel is vaulted. The date is 1223." 

St. Kevin's Kitchen would seem to answer 
this description ; and thus, if the analogy which 
I have suggested between the two be correct, St. 
Kevin's Kitchen would be a stone-roofed sepul- 
chral chapel, surmounted by a tower, which was 
used a3 a beacon, for the same purpose as the 
Fanaux de Cimitiere, or Lanterns of the Dead. 
I give here an engraving from De Caumont of a 
round Fanal. 

Crosses of Cemeteries. — In De Caumont's work I remark a further 
analogy to Irish antiquities, in his description of Crosses of Cemeteries, 
which would lead one to think that there was some connecting link 
between France and Ireland with regard to these towers and crosses. 
There was certainly an intercommunication between France and Ireland 
in the early periods, particularly with regard to religious dogmas and 
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practices. St. Patrick, we know, was a Frenchman, and was educated 
in France ; St. Columbanus, also, travelled in France. St. Declan, who 
it is said built the town at Ardmore, travelled to Italy. Vergilius, in 
the eighth century, was an Irishman, and, like most of his countrymen at 
that period who were distinguished for learning, left his own country, 
and passed into France. De Caumont's words are (" Cours d'Anti- 
quites," vol. vi., p. 349) : — 

"Crosses of Cemeteries. — Crosses raised in the centre of church-yards 
are also objects deserving of study, when they are ancient; for I am per- 
suaded that, in the middle ages, they have in many burial-grounds 
taken the place of the towers of which I have spoken ; at the present 
day, they have taken their place in many sites. The most ancient I 
know of are of the twelfth, or about the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury. They are most frequently simple crosses, enclosed in a circle, and 
raised on a square, or sometimes on an octagonal, pedestal. In Brit- 
tany, crosses have been erected on which are sculptured rather compli- 
cated groups of figures, and of a workmanship the more remarkable, as 
they are in granite." 

Crosses like the first mentioned are found at Glendalough; and 
crosses like those in Brittany are to be met with at Monasterboice, Clon- 
macnoise, and other churchyards. 

Dr. Bobert M'Donnell read a paper " On the Organs of Touch in 

Fishes." 



Mr. John Mobisy read the following — 

Inquiry into the Existence or a pttbe Passive Voice in 
Hindustani. 

In his "Hindustani Grammar," published at Calcutta, 1798, Dr. Gil- 
christ gave an exposition of the Preterite tenses, which has been repeated 
by subsequent grammarians, and by none more distinctly than by Dr. 
Forbes, who, nevertheless, leans heavily on his distinguished predeces- 
sor. Gilchrist did not please himself; but Forbes, although he has done 
as little as the former, seems self-satisfied ; and, like him, frames his 
rule respecting the " Agent with Ne," on the supposition that the Pre- 
terite tenses are Active — a theory which I shall show to be untenable. 
That Dr. Forbes accepts them as Active, we have abundant evi- 
dence in his "Hindustani Grammar." 

1 . He leaves them in the paradigm of the conjugation of a transi- 
tive verb. Had he thought them Passive, he would have separated 
them. 

2. He introduces them, p. 54, with this observation: "All the 
nominatives assume the case of the agent, characterized by the post- 
position ne ;" but it must be allowed that this expression is not decisive, 
for the agent case and the nominative are confounded. 
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